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YESTERDAY 
By Ellen Macauley 

CENTENARY EXHIBITION OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 

The one hundredth anniversary exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts holds, for the time, supreme sway in art 
interests throughout the country. The exhibition, as the most 
catholic and generous in its standards of admission, as well as the 
largest numerically by about three time.s the number shown by other 
institutions of importance, is in a sense the American salon. Any 
review of the exhibition, however adverse, must admit a certain great 
fundamental vigor in the management in producing so distinguished 
an aggregation of contemporary art, before which the inevitable 
injustices to the individual — the often unscrupulous disregard of 
personal rights and equity — fall away into the background of a result 
so satisfying in its entirety as to silence protest. 

In the planning of the exhibition pains have not been spared to 
advertise the Academy schools, and all the way back to William T. 
Richards each past student of the Academy and each instructor in 
the schools is so indicated in the catalogue. The chief injustice of 
the management seems to have been toward the Philadelphia painters, 
their six hundred entries having been so ruthlessly sat upon by the 
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jury that but sixty of these 
were accepted — outside of 
those that were solicited. The 
retrospective feature of the 
exhibition, of which so much 
was promised, may be consid- 
ered rather a failure. The 
south side of the building, pre- 
viously reserved for the display 
of the permanent collection, 
has been rearranged with some 
few additions to comprehend 
only the work of former stu- 
dents and professors of the 
Academy during the past cen- 
tury, and arouses little enthu- 
siasm. The sculpture rotunda 
teems with interest, and the 
exhibits number one hundred 
and twenty-nine, which is an 
unusually large showing. 

In the hanging an effort 
has been made to distribute 
interest and to make all the 
rooms equally important. The 
hanging itself has been fairly 
done with regard to the places 
assigned, but shows more pol- 
icy than artistic judgment, and 
very little appreciation of har- 
mony or design. The most 
flagrant error of arrangement 
is the placing of such disturb- 
ing groups of statuary in the corridors as a coursing group of 
"Horses of Diomedes," a bull-fight, and a herd of buffaloes and 
Indians, behind which quite unobtrusive pictures of unquestionable 
merit are completely hidden, or so eclipsed as to be practically out of 
the exhibition. The sculpture rotunda itself is admirably arranged, 
no pictures being permitted, and the exhibits being disposed in the 
spaces with a fine sense of proportion. The great pictures of 
the show are not the Sargents, not the Abbey, not the Whistlers, 
though these occupy the places of honor. The rarer and more lasting 
qualities of art are found in the quieter places, where their eloquence 
is the more profound because unlooked for. 

Disclaiming prejudice the Howard Gardiner Cushing, "White and 
Gold*' — though it received a medal in Pittsburg — is, from the paint- 
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er's standpoint, a great canvas, one which leads a group of about a 
dozen more or less successful. The problem deals directly with light 
and color, and the result is most distinguished. The subject is a 
golden-haired girl gowned in white, painted against a three-fold gold 
screen. The light comes from two directions full upon the model, 
casting two shadows, flattening the modeling of the face and mixing 
the hair with the background. The model is posed against the 
middle panel of the screen, which is in full light, and the side folds, 
enriched by shadow to deep gold, reflect a warm, artificial light over 
the whole, except where the front of the gown and the lower part 
of the chest emerge into the cool, direct light. 

Mary Cassatt's "The Toilet: Mother and Two Children,* ' lent by 
Alfred Atmore Pope, presents the difficult problem of flesh painted in 
full light juxtaposed to strong color. The three figures are placed 
against a background of turquoise-blue. Of the same uncompromis- 
ing hue is the drapery across the woman's shoulders, and the wicker 
and wood chair in which she sits. The baby is nude, seated upright 
upon the mother's arm, its well-constructed little back to the spec- 
tator, one arm thrown across his mother's shoulder and the other 
pressed against his side, the hand fingering the soap-dish, offered by 
the second child. The little sister is marvelously attired in a sort of 
matinee of saf- 
fron-yellow sat- 
in trimmed with 
lace. The lines 
of the composi- 
tion runtodiag- 
onals, and are 
obviously dis- 
posed, the prob- 
lem being felt 
first and the 
working out to 
admiration a 
purely mental 
process — while 
with the Cush- 
ing pleasure 
and admiration 
precede scien- 
tific apprecia- 
tion. 

"The Rose- 
Pink Bodice," 
by J. Alden 

,,% . J . , THE LION CLOUD 

Weil', IS trie By Alexander Harrison 
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canvas of the exhibition to which the word " distinguished* ' most 
aptly applies. The subject is a young girl in a light bodice delicately 
suggestive of its title. Her head is turned aside so that the profile is 
in full light against the dark background. In quality of color, in dig- 
nity of arrangement, the canvas is of rare distinction. Alfred H. 
Maurer's "Rendezvous" hangs next on the side wall of Gallery F, and 
is a beautiful appreciation of the quality of white and black under a high 




THE WATERING PLACE 
By Harry van der Weyden 

white light in a spacious room. Frank W. Benson's "Lady Trying 
on a Hat" is in this class, and is perhaps the least distinguished of 
the five, yet as an agreeable result of a problem faced, must stand as 
one of the finer things of the exhibition. 

"Rehearsal in the Studio/' by Edmund C. Tarbell (second medal 
in Pittsburg), shows the painter seriously at work at a difficult subject. 
An interior is presented with five full-length figures, the whole in full 
light. The canvas is small and square in shape, perhaps twenty-four 
by twenty-seven inches. There are polished surfaces to be dealt 
with, dark openings in the picture, and the four women are in light 
evening clothes. The handling is vigorous and uncompromising, and 
the result rich, colorful, and interesting. The one ripple on the 
surface of satisfaction is the inward conviction that the garish frame 
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on the picture was chosen deliberately by Tarbell to throw his canvas 
into value, for its high key undoubtedly neutralizes the spottiness of 
the picture. Among the richer toned canvases Edward W. Redfield's 
"Hillside Farm" maintains his solid footing of sincerity and power. 
The canvas is a strong brown landscape, expressing the painter's 
knowledge, his uncompromising faith in his own perceptions, and is 
altogether a handsome example. 




KISSING THE MOON 
By Winslow Homer 

Chase justifies his reputation in the two large still-life paintings 
of fish. The six portraits that he shows add nothing to his laurels, 
but "English Cod," the more impressive of the two groups of fish, 
can stand with anything that Chase has done, and distances contem- 
porary work in this line. The monster catch has been cleaned and 
lies pink and soft, yet firm and weighty across the Canton platter, 
itself a marvel in texture. The bulky weight of the fish slumps upon 
the plate, its head falling out onto the table. In finely expressed 
contradistinction to its character are the two scaly small fry in the 
foreground. Their glistening iridescence and slippery stiffness indi- 
cated with broad sweeps of the brush. In the background the hand- 
some brass urn of Chase's many pictures glows and melts into the 
rich brown of the atmosphere behind it. The picture was painted, 
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evidently, under one inspiration, during the past summer in London. 
It was first shown at the Comparative Exhibition in New York. 
4 'American Fish," the companion still-life is only less joyous and 
fine. Other gleanings from the Comparative Exhibition are "The 
Bathers, " by William Morris Hunt, Wyatt Eaton's "Reverie," and 
T. VV. Dewing's "The Spinet," all good examples, helpful to the 
strength of the show. 

Among the younger men, Joseph T. Pearson, Jr.'s "Portrait of 
a Lady in Gray," hung in the corridor behind the buffaloes, attains a 
measure of distinction and originality; Adolphe Borie's "Portrait" 
is beautiful in color and quality, and is a fine appreciation of char- 
acter. The sensational features of the show are the seven panels for 
the governor's room in the new capitol at Harrisburg; Maxfield 
Parrish's thirty-three original color illustrations, E. A. Abbey's 
monster canvas, "The Trial of Queen Catherine of Aragon," and 
the six bad Sargents. Miss Oakley's panels are workmanlike. They 
show competency to deal with her problem, a knowledge of drawing, 
of grouping, and of the laws of mural painting. Intended as a frieze, 
they are best seen from across the building, for hung as they are on 
the line in the north corridor of the Academy, the spectator is 
brought too close to them, and he thus loses the effect intended. 

It is inter- 
esting to see 
the originals of 
Maxfield Par- 
rish's illustra- 
tions for Edith 
Wharton's 
"Italian Vil- 
las and their 
Gardens/' 
the "Eugene 
Field Book," 
and the poems 
of Guy Wet- 
more Carryl. 
While it may 
be urged with 
truth that the 
views of Italy 
are photo- 
graphic, yet 
the color and 
rendering are 
at the piano °f great in- 

By Charles C. Curran dividual inter- 
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est. Those 
Field book 
work in his 
hobgoblins, 
demons, or 



for the Eugene 

show Parrish at 

own vein among 

grotesques, and 

fairies of child- 
hood^ imagery, with the 
vistas of turreted castles, such 
as he made in his immaturity, 
years ago, for the Mask and 
Wig Club of Philadelphia. 
These drawings, divided into 
two groups each side of the 
models for the bronze doors 
of the Boston Library by 
Daniel Chester French, oc- 
cupy the whole of the North 
transept, where they form a 
pleasant feature of the deco- 
ration. 

The side wall of honor in 
Gallery F contains the big 
Abbey — so strong in color as 
to do violence to the entire 
side of the room. The mo- 
ment presented is when the 
queen throws herself at the 
foot of the throne pleading 
for her life. The dominant 
tone of the canvas is red, 
reaching a climax in the volu- 
minous scarlet robes of the 
ecclesiastic who sits in the 
foreground to the left of the 
throne. The queen and the ladies of her court behind her, make the 
one white spot in the picture. In grouping, in drawing, in subor- 
dinated detail, the picture shows the painter's greatness. It is urged 
that Abbey is only an illustrator, and truly there are no subtleties of 
color in this great red and white thing — only human interest and a 
wealth of accuracy. The honor wall at the end of Gallery F is devoted 
to Sargent and Whistler. Sargent's il Portrait of Lady Ian Hamilton' ' 
is the only one of his six that is free from the stigma of vulgarity. The 
picture is a refined portrayal of a refined little woman. The notes of 
the canvas are ivory-white and smoke-gray. The face is long and 
thin, the hair ash-blonde. The scale from light to dark is very short, 
and there are no accents in the picture. The canvas does not hold 
attention. The other Sargents are portraits of Mrs. Fiske- Warren 
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By Julian Story 
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and Daughter of Boston, Mrs. A. L. Rotch, Miss Garrett of Johns 
Hopkins University, Mrs. John C. Tomlinson, and a three-quarter 
length portrait of a lady, le/it by Charles P. Custis. Beside these the 
exhibition exploits the well-known bitumen sketch of Edwin Booth. 
There is the usual thing in portraiture from Miss Cecilia Beaux. 

— han d so m e 
gowns, luxu- 
rious settings, 
with a meager 
account of hu- 
manity. There 
is Julian Story's 
photographic 
portrait of 
Mme. Emma 
Eames. There 
are Alexan- 
der's "Twice- 
Told Tales"— 
five in all. 
Henri's "Por- 
trait of F. Am- 
brose Clark" 
gives a vivid 
impression of 
the man of many 
horse-shows. 
Mr. Lambert's 
"Thomas Ea- 
kins" is won- 
derfully like the 
man, yet he 
shows a much 
better thing in 
his "The Ac- 
tor." There are 
quantities of 

very good pictures that in so large and important an exhibition 
never will have appreciation. It is impossible to digest everything. 
But it should be noted that there is an interesting painting of a 
cherry-tree out in the front corridor by Redfield, and that George 
Sauter's "Springtime," one of the best things at the Carnegie show, 
has found a purchaser from the Philadelphia exhibition. 

Of the sculpture, Alex Stirling Calder's Celtic cross for the grave 
of Senator Sewell of New Jersey is a distinguished achievement, 
while his "Sun Dial" to be erected in Fairmount Park, is graceful in 
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its classic conception. Charles Grafly's bust in bronze of Edward H. 
Coates, Paul W. Bartlett's collection of bronzes, and Frederick G. R. 
Roth's small bronze animals are among the cream of a rich collection. 

Helen W. Henderson. 




GIRL FEEDING TURKEYS 
By Horatio Walker 



SCULPTURE AT THE PHILADELPHIA CENTE- 
NARY EXHIBITION 

The interest felt in the paintings at the Centenary Exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Academy, soon to close, is so great that the impor- 
tance of the sculpture, which occupies the rotunda and the transepts 
of the gallery, may be overlooked. It may therefore be well to call 
special attention to a number of exhibits in marble, bronze, and 
plaster which in themselves form an exhibition that is worthy of much 
more attention on the part of the general public than it is likely to 
receive. An exhibition the size of the present one makes unusual 
demands upon physical endurance, and the majority of persons make 
the mistake of trying to see it all in an hour's visit. The paintings 
being of paramount importance, they are apt to give little more than 
a passing glance to the rotunda, where, if they did but stop to con- 
sider, there is a very unusual amount of important modeling. 
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Various phases of artistic expression are noticeable in the present 
exhibition ; the symbolistic, which is shown in the work of some of 
the followers of Rodin; the purely classic, and the naturalistic, as 
exemplified in the many portraits, either in relief or completely 
modeled, in the little statuettes of modern women and in the clever 

anatomical stud- 
ies of animals, 
which form so 
large a percent- 
age of the pres- 
ent collection. 
Entering the 
transept from the 
Gilpin Gallery, 
the first thing 
that strikes the 
eye is Adolph A. 
Weinman's big 
symbolic group, 
" The Destiny of 
the Red Man." 
In this are shown 
various types of 
American In- 
dians, walking 
solemnly to their 
inevitable end by 
the side of an 
enormous bison. 
Over the group 
hovers a cloaked 
figure of Desti- 
ny, and above 
this a dejected, 
drooping Ameri- 
can eagle. At 
the intersection 
of the east tran- 
sept and the ro- 
tunda stands Stirling Calder's fine model for the sun-dial which is 
to be placed in the "Sunken Gardens" near Horticultural Hall in 
Fairmount Park. The dial, which is on a sort of circular level table, 
is supported by four figures of young women grouped around its edge, 
who represent the four seasons. Spring holds a rose; summer is 
carrying poppies; autumn wears grapes in her hair; while a branch of 
pine lies across the figure of winter. Each figure holds an apple 
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bough aloft. By this is suggested the opulence of the year, which 
each season foresees in turning her head expectantly toward the 
season before her, whose place she is eventually to usurp. Conform- 
ing to this idea, the table which the figures support is circular, and 
the signs of the zodiac around its outer edge suggest the interminable 
succession of 
the universe. 

On the other 
side of the ro- 
tunda may be 
seen the "Sew- 
ell Cross," also 
designed by 
Calder, which 
was recently 
erected in Har- 
leigh Cemetery 
in Camden. It 
is a very strik- 
ing develop- 
ment of the an- 
cient Celtic idea 
of architectural 
design. There 
are numerous 
panels in which 
are symbolic 
suggestions, the 
whole being a 
fitting memorial 
to the character 
of the man 
whose grave it 
marks. In the 
panels on the 
frontofthecross 
are representa- 
tions of the Herald of Death, the Stoical Digger, the Helmsman, and 
the Phoenix. On the reverse are Faith, Charity, Courage, and Gen- 
tleness. The central panel of the head, pierced through the thickness 
of the cross, symbolizes man's eternal repentance, two bowed figures 
with uplifted arms. Between the figures is the fruit tree and the ser- 
pent, representing temptation, and on the arms of the cross are masks 
of faith and fear, and over all the symbol of love. In addition to 
this there are countless other symbols, shown in various places on the 
cross, indicative of human passions and the like. 
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THE ART OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY 

What persuades the French Academy to be obstinate about its 
art? Philosophy. The French Academy has applied to painting 
the method of Descartes. Le Brun gave its rules in the seven- 
teenth centu- 
ry. He taught 
with them the 
theory of the 
beautiful and 
the true as 
identical, and 
the science of 
beauty. The 
Acad e m y's 
ideas of draw- 
ing and color, 
expression and 
composition, 
are Le Brun's, 
and his inspira- 
tion was Des- 
cartes. 

Descartes 
said, "Reason 
tells us that ob- 
jects have fig- 
ures, a vague 
sentiment on- 
ly tells us that 
they are col- 
ored.' ' Even 
Blanchard, the 
colorist of the 
Academy in 
the time of 
Le Brun, Mig- 
nard, Cham- 
pagne, and the others that extolled drawing above color, did not 
know how to refute Descartes's theory with terms of art, not phil- 
osophy. Blanchard said, " Color represents truth ; drawing only 
reasonable possibility. ' ' 

The others exclaimed naturally, "Reasonable possibility alone is 
true to the eyes of intelligence !" They said that color was acci- 
dental, drawing spiritual, color dependent upon drawing, drawing 
independent of color. They said that Titian never thought of repre- 
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senting objects as they were, but of making them brilliant with 
colors. " Raphael's ideas, because of his application to drawing, 
were nobler and more elevated than Titian's," said Mignard. "Color 
is material," said Le Brun. "You cannot make green of red 
colors." 

Delacroix replied to this, a hundred and fifty years later, that he 
could paint flesh with mud, and Monet never uses green to paint 




EN PAYS BRETON 
By Florence Este" 

foliage. But the Academy's devotion to Raphael endures. Ingres, 
whose tutelar genius was Raphael, disdained Delacroix; Gerome, 
whose idols were Raphael and Ingres, disdained Monet. Titian, 
Veronese, Rubens, Velasquez are, in the view of faithful academi- 
cians, inferior to Raphael and Ingres. 

Poussin gave to the Academy models of the art of adapting traits 
of the face and movements of the body to particular states of mind, 
but Descartes wrote the academic formula, "What is passion in the 
mind is action in the body." Van Obstal, a Flemish sculptor, said, 
"Fear and sadness tighten the orifices of the heart, the blood rushes 1 
there, making the face pale and the neck weak. And this is why 
the Laocoon's head is bent." Mignard said, "Joy causes the heart 
to dilate, the face to be serene. And this is why Raphael's Madonna 
in the 'Holy Family' is perfect." 

Le Brun made a series of drawings showing the effects of passions 
on human faces. There were the changes produced by joy, sadness, 



HINDOO LACES AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 



The hand-woven, hand-dyed, and hand-embroidered textiles 
exhibited in the East India pavilion at the World's Fair were, to the 
artistic eyes of women and artists, a splendid revelation of decorative 
possibilities. The machine-made imitations from Manchester might 
have seemed as beautiful to the masses, but the eye of the trained 
critics found an individuality and a soft blending of colors and weird 
designs in the hand-wrought fabrics which no machinery can duplicate. 

The Indian weaver and dyer lives where human life and labor are 
most superabundant and cheap, and time almost valueless. He is an 
illiterate man; and all the roles of his art, all the minutiae of web and 
woof, all the secrets of his dye-pots, all the formulae for his fabrics 
and designs, are oral traditions memorized and repeated in a monoto- 
nous sing-song as he performs the prescribed manipulations in his 
slow, careful, and absorbed manner. In a wide sense he is a machine. 

You would think him performing some mystical religious rite as 
you hear him 
singing his 
directions to 
himself while 
preparing his 
various dyes, 
or twi sting 
around his 
cloth the knots 
and wreaths of 
thread that are 
to shield it in 
spots from the 
dye and pro- 
duce the won- 
derful pattern 
of his dream 
after a succes- 
sion of plunges 
in the different 
colors. The 
beautiful lace 
dye is made of 
myriads of mi- 
nute insects and 
never fades. 
The printing of 
silks and cot- 
tons by means 
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of hand-blocks is another Indian industry, producing prints artisti- 
cally superior to any machine-printing, bearing an individual impress. 
While the men do this exquisite weaving and coloring, the elabo- 
rate and much-admired embroideries of India are the work of women. 
The designs and stitches are handed down as a precious heritage from 
mother to daughter, and the expert can easily tell where each product 
hails from. This is especially the case with respect to the Phulcarri 
patterns which form part of the bridal outfit and dowry of the Hindoo 




THE CARESS 

By Henry Salem Hubbell 



woman. The silken petticoats embroidered for the daughters of the 
Raj-puts are often used in decorative arrangements with great effect. 
The metal-wrought woolen fabrics that were shown are used as 
table-spreads or saddle-covers, and the refined gold used in them is 
untarnishable. The subdued and blended coloring of these textiles 
makes them invaluable for harmonizing stronger tints in decoration. 
The province of Scind sent many fine embroideries to the World's 
Fair. The designs were curious conventionalized peacocks and 
mythical animals. The indigo textiles generally wrought with gold 
or scarlet thread were curious demonstrations of Oriental taste; tiny 
circular pieces of mica-like small mirrors being applied on the fabric 
with silk here and there. A. B. Grafton 



THE ARTS AND CRAFTS IN GERMANY 

The interest manifested in this country of late years in the arts and 
crafts, or more properly in the work of industrial schools where pupils 
are taught to combine the principles of utility and beauty, makes 




AUTUMN 

By Hugh Breckenridge 

pertinent and valuable any information regarding what is being done 
in other countries on similar lines. The industrial art schools of 
Germany long since took high rank, and they are therefore worthy 
of the closest study. These schools were recently made the subject of 
an interesting discussion by United States Deputy Counsel Meyer, 
of Chemintz, Germany, and the digest of that discussion, which I 
herewith send to the readers of BRUSH AND PENCIL, may be taken 
as entirely authoritative. 

Mr. Meyer says that the aim of these schools is the utilization of 
art in industry. They teach the method and develop the ability of 
applying the graceful and harmonious forms to practical objects 
of trade and consumption. What once was made simple, durable, 
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and serviceable is to be so produced that it possesses, in addition to 
these necessary qualities, the attraction of things beautiful. The 
vase, the candlestick, the lamp, the table, the dress pattern, the 
engraving, are all to have the delicate lines and the artistic forms of 
modern art. 

The architect is to learn how to build structures whose exteriors 
and interiors present the harmonious blending of well-conceived art; 
the sculptor is to learn how to chisel for us statuary that reveals a 
classic taste for the beautiful; the painter is to learn how to repro- 
duce the wonderful harmonies of nature — in short, the artisan in any 
trade is to be more than a mechanical producer of useful commodi- 
ties. He is to learn how to make his work beautiful and harmonious. 
Wonderful is the work that has already been accomplished in 

Germany by 
these schools. 
One of the 
leading institu- 
tions of Ger- 
many offering 
an education in 
industrial art is 
located in Ber- 
lin. It consists 
of two bodies, 
which have 
been brought 
into close rela- 
tion, as to aims 
and courses 
of study, one 
being comple- 
mentary to the 
other. One is 
the school of 
arts (Kunst- 
schule),and the 
other is the 
celebrated in- 
stitute of the 
industrial art 
museum (Un- 
terrichtsanstalt 
des Kunstge- 
werbe-Muse- 

maidmariam urns). The 

By Douglas Voik former occu- 
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piesthe position 
of a prepara- 
tory school to 
the latter, al- 
though each 
represents an 
independent 
educational 
unit. 

The main 
studies of the 
school of arts 
are drawing of 
ornamental ob- 
jects and archi- 
t e c t u ra 1 de- 
signs, p lai n 
sketching from 
plastic models, 
drawing of 
heads and fig- 
ures from plas- 
ter of paris casts 
and from living 
models, drawing 
and painting of 
living plants, 
modeling of or- 
naments and 
figures, sketch- 
ing of outlines, 

anatomy, history of art, method of instruction in drawing. These 
studies are grouped and divided in recognition of the particular needs 
of (1) architectural and furniture designers, decorators, carpenters, 
locksmiths, etc. ; (2) sculptors, modelers, chasers, wood-carvers, etc. ; 
(3) painters, sample designers, and pattern-drawers. One day course 
(Tageschule) and one evening course (Abendschule) are given. In the 
day school instruction is given between eight in the morning and four 
in the afternoon, and continues for the period of two years. It is 
attended by students who can devote all their time to the acquisition of 
an art education. The evening course was organized to meet the needs 
of those students whose limited means necessitate the performance of 
daily work in earning a livelihood. Instruction is given from five 
o'clock in the afternoon until ten o'clock in the evening, and includes 
about six hours a week for each branch. The curriculum is arranged 
for a one-year course. It is assumed that day scholars, who devote 
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